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PEN AND INK DRAWING.* 

By H. R. Robertson. 

HE suitability of the pen as an 
instrument for the use of a 
beginner is thus ably advocated 
by Mr, Ruskin : — "It is better 
to take in early practice some 
instrument with a hard and 
fine point, both that we may 
give some support to the hand, 
and that by working over the 
subject with so delicate a point, 
the attention may be properly 
directed to all the most minute 
parts of it. Even the best ar- 
tists need occasionally to study sub- 
jects with a pointed instrument, in 
order thus to discipline their attention; 
and a beginner must do so for a con- 
siderable period." The superiority of 
work done with pen and ink over that 
produced with the black lead pencil, 
consists in its much more extended range of tone, and its total 
freedom from unpleasant shine in the darks. 

"When the question arises as to what examples a beginner 
should copy who wishes to practice the art of pen and ink draw- 
ing, the difficulty will be to select from the great and varied 
stores of material that everywhere abound to his hand. All 
steel and copperplate engravings that have been executed in line, 
and all wood engravings, are within the possible range of pen 
and ink drawing. Those woodcuts in which the white lines play 
a prominent part must of course be excepted as being obviously 
unsuited for the purpose. I hold, however, that much time 
should not be devoted to the imitative copying of prints, only 
indeed so much as enables the student to learn with what 
arrangement of lines the different textures and qualities of ob- 
jects in nature may be best rendered. The common attempt to 
make a pen and ink drawing absolutely imitative of a line en- 
graving has its precise equivalent in those remarkable feats of 
penmanship that are executed with the hope of extorting from 
the beholder the transcendent compliment that they "might 
pass for copperplate !" I have lately noticed that certain of the 
popular magazines have offered prizes for the best imitative 
copies in pen and ink of engravings after well-known pic- 
tures. One would not wish to interfere with such an agreeable 
pastime ; but I cannot help protesting against the assurance 
often so confidently given by the editor of the journal to some 
successful competitor, that if he adopt the profession of the fine 
arts a brilliant career is before him. The fact of the matter is, 
that such proficiency, far from suggesting promise of distinction 
in the profession, plainly marks a tendency to mechanical pur- 
suits, and is not at all likely to be acquired by any one with 
much instinctive feeling for the arts of design. 

There are two distinct methods of- obtaining effect with the 
p en _ on e by few lines laid slowly, and the other by many lines 
drawn with rapidity. If the intention is to see what effect may 
be obtained with comparatively few lines slowly and deliberately 
laid, we may refer from amongst the Old Masters to the wood- 
cuts after Albert Durer and Holbein, and the line engraving of 
Mare Antonio. The engraved plates by Durer furnish us excel- 
lent examples of work with more and finer lines than his wood- 
cuts. Some of the etchings of Rembrandt are on the other hand 
perfect samples of what may be fairly reproduced in pen and 
ink. In them we find the effect to depend upon innumerable 
lines in all directions. In the matter of landscape, the etched 
plates by Claude, Ruysdael and Waterloo, are good examples for 
study, and in that of animal life we may refer to those of Paul 
Potter and Dujardin. 

Of modern work which may be studied with advantage, Al- 
fred RethePs well-known designs, "Death the Friend," and 
"Death the Avenger," and the woodcuts after S. Sandys are the 
best instances I know of extremely deliberate work in line cor- 
responding in its way to the older work of Durer ; while some of 
Millais' illustrations may be cited as instances of free execution 
where the direction of the line is apparently as little consid- 
ered as by Rembrandt. The difference between such styles as 
those of Holbein and Rembrandt contains in its essence the con- 
trasting ideal that in architecture distinguishes Renaissance from 
Gothic, and in literature the Romantic from the Classic. 

For economy of line with extraordinary power of suggesting 
a great deal with very little work, perhaps Mr. Caldecott's designs 
rank as high as any : his delightful books for children always 
repay one for a reiterated perusal. The illustrations by Adolf 
Menzeltothe life of Frederick the Great are perfect mines of study, 
and have had an obvious influence, directly or indirectly, on all 
artists since his work appeared. It is the drawings in the latter 
half of the book that are so particularly fine, the artist's ability 
* From the Second London Edition. 



seeming to grow as he proceeded with the undertaking, while 
the engravers gradually dropped their poor methods of transla- 
tion for the simple endeavor to reproduce his masterly work in 
fac simile. The large drawings by the same artist of Frederick 
the Great's generals are splendid examples for pen and ink prac- 
tice. Our illustration by Lalauze after Frank Hals resembles 
much, in manner of execution, these fine heads by Menzel. 

By all Old Masters the pen was usually employed for hastily 
sketching compositions of contemplated pictures, which were 
very rarely carried to any degree of imitative finish. The labor 
required for covering large spaces with a delicate tint was felt to 
be incommensurate with the result ; so that instead of obtaining 
it by this means, it was found better to add a wash with the 
brush. Bistre was the pigment most frequently used for the 
purpose. There are some beautiful designs for monumental 
sculpture by Rubenz, executed in this manner ; examples are to 
be seen in the Peel collection of drawings exhibited in the base- 
ment rooms of the National Gallery. In the same rooins are 
placed the original drawings for Turner's Liber Studiorum, which 
are very fine specimens of the combination of wash and pen 
work. In most of these designs the pen is used for outlining 
objects, and for adding decision where it would assist the en- 
graver who was to reproduce them in mezzotint. In some, as in 
the " Bonneville, Savoy," bold pen lines are used as shading in 
foliage, while zig-zag lines indicate reflections in the water. 
Prout also used the reed-pen with brown ink to define forms, 
not only in monochrome, but also in his water-color drawings. 

It is excellent practice to occasionally make pen and ink 
studies very rapidly from nature without any previous penciling 
whatever. I have found this equally useful in landscape or 
figure work ; whether the motive is to make a memorandum of 
effect, or to hit off a characteristic attitude, or one intended to 
express movement. One of my fellow-students used to join me 
in the exercise of making such sketches with the definite time 
limit of ten minutes. We often thus posed alternately for each 
other, and we easily induced any chance visitor who might look 
in to sit for us for the short time named. By-the-bye, the seem- 
ing length of the ten minutes is found to vary incredibly accord- 
ing to whether one is drawing or posing. Studies made thus are 
almost sure to err in matters of proportion, but are rarely defi- 
cient in emphasis. A great philosophical writer has said that 
"art is emphasis," and though, as a definition this is, of course, 
incomplete ; yet it is a useful hint in these days of photography, 
when so much work is rated as finished in proportion to the 
degree in which all emphasis is eliminated from it. Before com- 
mencing a design, for a book illustration, for instance, it is not 
a bad plan to make some preliminary studies in this hurried 




The Sanctum Invaded, by E. J. Gregory, A.R.A. 

manner; and then after the careful drawing has been completed 
with all the finish that an unlimited bestowal of time can effect, 
to compare the two. It will usually be found that there is 
something in the first, unsatisfactory as it seemed perhaps when 
just done, that may with advantage be incorporated into the 
second. 
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Mr. Ruskin has given students the following valuable hints 
as to direction of line in shading. "When the material or the 
time of the artist does not permit him to make a perfect draw- 
ing—that is to say, one in which no lines shall be prominently 
visible — and he is reduced to show the black lines, either drawn 
by the pen, or on the wood, it is better to make these lines 
help, as far as may be, the expression of texture and form. You 
will thus find many textures, as of cloth or glass or flesh, and 
many subtle effects of light, expressed by Leech with zig-zag, or 
crossed, or curiously broken lines ; and you will see that Alfred 
Bethel and Richter constantly express the direction and round- 
ing of surfaces by the direction of the lines which shade them. 
All these various means of expression will be useful to you, as far 
as you can learn them, provided you remember that they are 
merely a kind of short-hand telling certain facts not in quite the 




A Field Handmaiden, Brabant.— G. H. Bougiiton, A.R.A. 

right way, but in the only possible way under the conditions ; 
and provided in any after use of such means, you never try to 
show your own dexterity; but only to get as much record of 
the object as you can in a given time ; and that you continually 
make efforts to go beyond such short-hand, and draw portions 
of the objects rightly. 

And touching this question of direction of lines as indicating 
that of surface, observe these few points : 

If lines are to be distinctly shown, it is better that, so far as 
they can indicate anything by their direction, they should ex- 
plain rather than oppose the general character of the object. 
And Albert Durer, whose work was chiefly engraving, sets him- 
self always thus to make his lines as valuable as possible, telling 
much by them, both of shade and direction of surface ;. and if 
you were always to.be limited to engraving on copper (and did 
not want to express effects of mist or darkness, as well as deli- 
cate forms), Albert Durer's way of work would be the best 
example for you. But inasmuch as the perfect way of drawing 
is by shade and without lines, and the great painters always 
conceive their subjects as complete, even when they are sketch- 
ing it most rapidly, you will find that, when they are not 
limited in means, they do not much trust to direction of line, 
but will often scratch in the shade of a rounded surface with 
nearly straight lines, that is to say with the easiest and quickest 
lines possible to themselves. When the hand is free, the easiest 
line for it to draw is one inclining from the left upwards to the 
right, or vice versa from the right downwards to the left ; and 
when done very quickly, the line is hooked a little at the end 
by the effort at return to the next. Hence, you will always find 
the pencil, chalk, or pen-sketch of a very great master full of 
these kind of lines ; and even if he draws carefully, you will find 
him using simple straight lines from left to right, when an 
inferior master would have used curved ones. Even the careful 
drawings of Leonardo da Vinci are shaded most commonly with 
straight lines ; and you may always assume it as a point increas- 
ing the probability of a drawing being by a great master if you 
find rounded surfaces such as those of cheeks or lips, shaded with 
straight lines." 

Our frontispiece, by Mr. B. J. Gregory, is an excellent exam- 
ple of simplicity in execution, the lines hardly ever being crossed, 
and yet a great deal of variety in tone and texture being 
attained. Such execution looks delightfully easy, but is not really 
so, as it presupposes that the artist knows exactly what the 
effect of every set of lines will be when the whole is completed. 

While speaking of this simple execution, which consists 
mainly of one set of lines, approximately parallel, drawn in the 
manner most easy to the band, we may refer from amongst 



modern work to the etched portraits by Legros, and to many of 
the drawings in Punch by Charles Keene. The direction of line 
adoped in these instances has been sometimes jocularly spoken 
of by artists amongst themselves as the northwest system of line 
work. This method of execution comes naturally to the hand, 
as being but a slight modification of the down-stroke in writing. 

Drawings shaded in this style often attain to a largeness of 
style hardly to be reached by more laborious methods of ex- 
ecution. This sense of style, unconsciously recalling the Old 
Masters, is a most valuable quality, and rare enough in our 
times to be highly appreciated by us. I do not, of course, claim 
that drawings executed in this manner necessarily suggest the 
Old Masters ; the fact rather being that a simple and dignified 
manner of execution in any branch of the fine arts is generally 
the outcome of true feeling, such as animated the great masters. 

The mental properties of every line drawn with the pen and 
ink or etching-needle, should be original and personal. As in 
the case of writing with the pen, we are often able to recognize 
at a glance the individual hand, so, and much more so, should 
it be with a drawing. Not that the draughtsman (any more than 
does the writer) should aim at making his hand-work recogniz- 
able by any affected peculiarity ; but this strong point is sure to 
be attained unconsciously if an artist's work is simple and sincere 
and not the mannered imitation of another's style. 

We are happily emerging from the period when the idea of 
high art was associated with such hard characterless outlines as 
those of Retsch, and the many series in his manner issued by the 
Art Union of London— publications about, as poor in intention as 
anything that was ever honored by any such quasi-authoritative 
body. I cannot better explain my antipathy to all such ex- 
amples of "pure line" than by quoting Mr. Seymour Haden's 
explanation of what good drawing really is. "Good drawing, 
we may be told, is a correct expression of form by a line or a 
series of lines exactly laid down. I do not think it is. I think 
that good drawing is the correct representation of any object or 
series of objects, as they appear in nature; that is, the art of 
conveying on the flat a verisimilitude of what the eye sees in 
space ; that it is an aggregation of values, a bringing into juxta- 
position and harmony and relation and balance every one of the 
surfaces which compose a picture in relief. But planes and sur- 
faces are not lines, and cannot be expressed by lines. The cube 
which is before us, the book which is upon the table, and the 
table itself, presents us with certain facets which are in opposition 
or in apposition, or at various angles one with another; but 
there is no line, or anything like a line, between any two of 
these facets. The cube asserts itself by the physical properties 
which belong to a cube ; not by a line which divides it from the 
table, or the table from it, or it from surrounding objects. He, 
therefore, whose eye is sensible of the properties which belong 
to material bodies, and of the relative value they bear to each 
other, and whose hand can express them — can draw them. He 




who fails to convey them in their reality, however legitimate and 
consecrated by usage his mode of procedure, cannot draw them. 
If having made an exact outline of their forms, the ensemble of 
his work fails to convey this idea of their reality— he cannot . 
draw them. The imaginary lines which compose the contour of 
the human hand, may be laid down with the utmost precision ; 
but if they fail, as they are likely to do, to convey the idea of 
the hand in its attribute as an active member of the body, they 
have not succeeded in drawing it ; whereas, a great master, or a 
great genius, who, by a process thrown off by his brain— he 
knows not how — holds it out to you, plants the thumb firmly on 
the table with a pressure which is to be felt, and gives it the 
exact relation which it should bear to the body of which it is a 
member, has drawn it." 

One of the essential reasons why the Old Masters practised 
the art of etching on copper was the fact of its being the most 
available means then known for multiplying their designs, and 
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of meeting the wishes of the extended circle of their admirers for 
examples of their art. Many of the truest lovers of art have in 
all ages been of those whose private means have not permitted 
them to purchase original pictures. Now, in our time, science 
has added a new method by which the designs of artists may be 
multiplied indefinitely and more cheaply than by copper-plate 
etching, — a pen and ink drawing, or a single impression of an 
etching, being all that is required from the hand of the artist. 
Photography, chemistry, and mechanical science in combination 
furnish us with such admirable reproductions that it is now 
possible to possess fac- similes of the whole of the etched work of 
Rembrandt for a very moderate outlay ; while the last volume of 
"Academy Notes" gives the purchaser for a single shilling more 
than a hundred autographic sketches by his contemporaries. In 
the publication just named, and in that illustrating the Salon, it 
is very interesting to note the artistic individuality patent in such 
slight jottings of pictures, the slightness of these suggestive 
sketches being in many cases the very reason of their charm. 
There is the satisfaction to the artist, in making the original 
drawings for such a purpose, that he is "showing his hand," as 
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Raphael called it when he wrote to Albert Durer sending him 
some pen-and-ink drawings. 

When making a pen-and-ink drawing, or any study in black 
and white (other than outline), there are two distinct motives 
which should be kept apart in the mind of the student, though 
in his work they are bound to overlap each other more or less. 
The first is the representation of the light and shade, and the 
second is the rendering of the local tones or colors. It is im- 
portant to dwell on these two different aims, because I have often 
noticed an absolute confusion in the use of the terms amongst 
students and amateurs, such as is shown by the remark, " I 
thought the black and white of a picture meant the same thing 
■ as its light and shade." It might be objected by a purist, that, 
' : «fc different colors reflect light unequally, the translating of the 
colors into black and white is only rendering the light and shade; 
but it is not generally so understood. A couple of examples will 
make my meaning more clear than any amount of explanation. 
In Mr. Charles Keene's drawings in Punch particularly in his 
early ones, he made no difference in the treatment of a black 
silk-hat and a straw-hat of pale yellow, or between a black coat 
and a smock frock ; every object having the half that turned to- 
wards the light left white, which is or nearly so, while the other 
half has a medium tint of lines to represent shade. If this 
treatment be contrasted with John Leech's, or more noticeably 
still, with Mr. Du Manner's recent drawings, the difference that 
I mean will be seen at once. In the _ latter we find black coats 
represented as nearly uniformly dark, while a white shirt will be 
almost blank paper. I am not now contending that the one treat- 
ment is right and that the other is wrong, or even that in the 
abstract the one is superior to the other; at present I only wish 
the reader to clearly grasp the distinction indicated between the 
light and shade of a picture or drawing and its black and white. 
The purpose for which a drawing exists must always rule the 
conditions of its production; and while on this subject, I would 
venture to remark that for the trivial purpose of illustrating a 
j->ke (often a very poor one), many of the drawings in Punch 
are of much too serious a style. While trying "to shoot Folly as 
she flies," let us not forget to draw the line at flying shots. Such 
precise draughtmanship as shows unmistakeably that models must 
have been posed by the artist in the respective attitudes delineated, 
is inconsistent with the idea of satirical or comic drawing. At all 
events, this is the opinion of the best foreign artists, who, for 
similar reasons, do not always endorse our insular opinion with 



reference to many of Landseer's humorous subjects. While al 
allow that a joke in literature should seem spontaneous, and not 
labored, it does not seem to be taken for granted that the same 
is the case in art, — that caricatures and humorous subjects should 
be lightly and easily sketched, never worked out laboriously, and 
therefore never painted in oils, with weeks of labor. A picture 
or engraving on the walls of a sitting-room that has been pur- 
chased for its humorous quality, must, one would think, become 
as great a bore as an inmate of the house who should repeat the 
fame old joke daily. Publishers, however, all agree in their ex- 
perience that an engraved plate of a humorous subject is the 
best of properties ; seeming indeed to fulfil the average Philistine's 
idea of "a joy forever." If the student should have a turn for 
drawing caricatures with pen and ink, let him remember that 
they should look when done af if it had been only fun to him 
to do them ; the joke once expressed, all other facts are super- 
fluous, and indeed detrimental. Leech, Caldecott and Busch are 
perhaps the best masters to be studied in this branch of modern 
art. 

As in painting the quality most essential is color, so in pen- 
and-ink drawing or etching, it is the suggestion of color which is 
the most important. The main reasons for this seem to be, 
firstly, that we see all objects in nature as variously colored 
masses, our perception of the local color remaining through all 
the changes of light and shade; secondly, that Jbe light and 
shade is more subject throughout to fixed rules t£an the color, 
and so the translating of the different colors of a picture into 
black and white shows us infinite varieties of subtle and broken 
tones with occasionally startling and pleasing surprises. The 
superior value in art of color over light and shade was insisted 
on by Leonardo da Vinci, who recommended to his pupils that 
they should paint the effect on the model as seen "under an 
awning in a courtyard, on dull days, or by twilight." 

There are however some cases in which the light and shade 
and the black and white of a subject are pretty nearly identical 
in tone ; as, for instance, in the portrayal of sculpture, or in the 
representation of an interior lighted from a single small window, 
and where the principal objects happen to be draperies and 
furniture of a lightish color. In the latter case we are always 
grateful for such a point of dark value as is given by a head of 
black hair, or of light value as a white cap ; becausethey tend 
to give suggestions of delicate color to the rest of the picture. 

Though, according to the much-quoted definition, finish in 
painting may mean "added fact," yet it is by no means the case 
in pen and- ink drawing or etching. It is indeed an apparent 
negligence of most facts resulting in the total omission of very 
many, and subtle emphasis on those most worthy of considera- 
tion that constitute the basis of its claim to be fine art at all. 
Many of the etchings of Rembrandt, Seymour Haden and 
Whistler depend for their effect upon large spaces of paper being 
left white, and the judgment with which this is done shows 
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mastery quite as much as the lines actually drawn. On the other 
hand, a pen-and-ink drawing which should attempt to give all 
the facts that a photograph does would certainly fail, and would 
only be a painful misapplication of labor. 

I cannot conclude these general remarks better than by 
again quoting from our great art teacher, who after telling the 
student not to be impatient with his pen and ink, " for all great 
painters, however delicate their perception of color, are fond of 
the peculiar effect of light which may be got in a pen-and-ink 
sketch and in a woodcut, by the gleaming of the white paper 
between the black lines," adds the following emphatic piece of 
advice : " Do not, therefore, think that your drawing must be 
weak because you have a finely pointed pen injyour hand. Till 
you can draw with that, you can draw with" nothing ; when you 
can draw with that you can draw with a log of wood charred at 
the end." 

(to bk continued.) 



